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THE STORY OF THE SPIES: A STUDY IN 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



By Assistant Prof. Philip A. Nordell, D.D., 
The University of Chicago. 



One whose knowledge of the higher criticism is limited to 
newspaper discussions may be pardoned for regarding it as 
something monstrously foolish, or monstrously wicked, or more 
likely both. A little critical work, such as can readily be fol- 
lowed by any reader of the English Bible, will give a more intelli- 
gent notion of critical methods and results than innumerable 
columns of partisan invective. 

A few preliminary considerations may not be out of place. 
The higher Biblical criticism employs essentially the same 
methods as physical science. It gathers all available facts relat- 
ing to the subject in hand, classifies them, and reasons from 
them. It will be seen, then, that the results are of two kinds, 
facts and inferences. The nature of the inferences depends to 
some extent on the nature of the philosophical presuppositions 
with which the investigator approaches his subject. But the 
facts which he brings to light, in so far as they are real facts, 
have a value independent alike of his presuppositions and of his 
inferences. Rationalists may discover certain facts in the Bible, 
but this does not impair the value of the facts. It simply 
imposes on the friends of the Bible the duty of a more rigid 
scrutiny before accepting them. 

The fate, furthermore, of any hypothesis depends primarily 
upon the facts. If these are unsubstantial fancies evolved from 
the subjectivity of over-subtle critics, the hypothesis with its 
train of inferences will vanish with the facts. It is futile to 
begin reckoning with the inferences until we have reckoned with 
the facts. First establish the latter, then it will be time enough 
to reckon with the former. 
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Notwithstanding many unwise and hysterical utterances to the 
contrary, the disagreement between the old Bible and the new 
criticism is not so alarming as represented. If certain critical 
results should be established, the world will not be compelled 
thereby to surrender its belief in the fact of a supernatural reve- 
lation, in the divinity of Jesus Christ, in the atoning efficacy of 
his death, in the reality of Christian faith and experience, and 
in the final disappearance of evil in a deathless kingdom of 
righteousness and peace. To believe the contrary is to imagine 
that a tissue of falsehoods could originate and perpetuate the 
greatest regenerative movement that has ever touched the heart 
of humanity. While we yield absolute confidence to the word 
of the Son of God as divine and infallible, let us not repeat the 
papal folly of demanding that men shall accept as final and in- 
fallible any human interpretation of that word. 

The tension between traditionalism and criticism is most 
severe just now in respect to the origin of the Hexateuch. Here 
it is of the utmost importance to apply the above considera- 
tions. The main alleged fact is the composite nature of 
the Hexateuch: the main inference from this alleged fact is its 
late origin. Eschewing alike presuppositions and inferences, let 
us see with our own eyes whether the analysis is the crazy-patch- 
work it is represented to be. 

Manifestly all the evidence for the composite nature of the 
Hexateuch cannot be exhibited in a brief article. Nor will the 
cause of truth be advanced by gibbeting for popular derision a 
dislocated and distorted fragment of hypercritical analysis. The 
decomposition of a brief and fairly representative portion is all 
that can be attempted within the limits of our present inquiry. 

Let the reader open his English Bible, preferably the Revised 
Version, at the story of the spies in Numbers xiii., xiv. Several 
reasons lead to this choice; the facility with which the narrative 
can be decomposed, the comparative absence of technical or 
recondite considerations, and its occurrence in one of the middle 
books of the Pentateuch to which the analysis is not supposed 
to extend by those who concede in some measure the composite 
character of Genesis. 
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The Septuagint correctly makes the last verse of the twelfth 
chapter the beginning of the thirteenth, since it was from the 
wilderness of Faran, at the entrance to the promised land, that 
the spies were sent forth. A superficial reading of the story 
may not disturb one's impression of its homogeneity. Closer 
inspection reveals remarkable repetitions. Instead of advancing 
in an orderly way, the narrative again and again doubles on 
itself. If these duplicates are carefully disentangled, it will be 
found that the various fragments coalesce into two thoroughly 
articulated, homogeneous and independent narratives. The first 
is complete in itself; the second lacks only a few words, clearly 
omitted for the purpose of amalgamating it with the other. 
These omissions can readily be supplied from a substantial 
duplicate of the second narrative in Deut. i. 19-46. Placing 
these omitted portions within brackets, the result will appear as 
follows. The meaning of P and JE will be seen presently. 



And afterwards the people jour- 
neyed from Hazeroth, and pitched in 
the wilderness of Paran. And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Send 
thou men that they may spy out the 
land of Canaan, which I give unto the 
children of Israel: of every tribe of 
their fathers shall ye send a man, every 
one a prince among them. And Mo- 
ses sent them from the wilderness of 
Paran according to the command- 
ment of the Lord: all of them men 
who were heads of the children of 
Israel. And these were their names 
. . . And Moses sent them to spy 
out the land of Canaan (Num. xii. 
16 — xiii. I7 a ). 



JE. 
[And we came to Kadesh-barnea. 
And I said unto you, Ye are come 
unto the hill country of the Amorites, 
which the Lord our God giveth unto 
us. Behold the Lord thy God hath 
set the land before thee: go up, take 
possession, as the Lord, the God of 
thy fathers, hath spoken unto thee; 
fear not, neither be ye dismayed. 
And ye came near unto me, every 
one of you, and said, Let us send men 
before us, and bring us word again of 
the way by which we must go up, and 
the cities unto which we shall come. 
And the thing pleased me well: and 
I took twelve men of you, one man 
for every tribe, (Deut. i. io b -23)], and 
said unto them, Get you up this way 
by the South, and go up into the 
mountains: and see the land, what it 
is; and the people that dwell therein, 
whether they be strong or weak. 
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So they went up and spied out the 
land from the wilderness of Zin unto 
Rehob, to the entering in of Hamath 

(vs. 21). 



And they returned from spying out the 
land at the end of forty days. And 
they came to Moses, and to Aaron, 
and to all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, unto the wilderness 
of Paran (vss. 25-26"). And they 
brought up an evil report of the land 
which they had spied out, unto the 
children of Israel, saying, The land 
through which we have gone up to 
spy it out, is a land that eateth up the 
inhabitants thereof (vs. 32 a ). 



whether they be few or many; and 
what the land is that they dwell in, 
whether it be good or bad; and what 
cities they be that they dwell in, 
whether in camps, or in strong holds; 
and what the land is, whether it be 
fat or lean, whether there be wood 
therein or not. And be ye of good 
courage, and bring of the fruit of the 
land. Now the time was the time of 
the first -ripe grapes (xiii. i7 l, -2o). 
And they went up by the South, and 
came unto Hebron; and Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai, the children ot 
Anak, were there. (Now Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt). And they came unto the 
valley of Eshcol, and cut down from 
thence one branch with one cluster of 
grapes, and they bare it upon a staff 
between two; they brought also of the 
pomegranates, and of the figs. That 
place was called the Valley of Esh- 
col, because of the cluster which the 
children of Israel cut down from 
thence (vss. 22-25). (And they re- 
turned unto Moses) to Kadesh; and 
they brought back word unto them 
(htm), and unto all the congregation, 
and showed them the fruit of the 
land. And they told him, and said, 
We came unto the land whither thou 
sentest us, and surely it floweth with 
milk and honey; and this is the fruit 
of it. Howbeit the people that dwell 
in the land are strong, and the cities 
are fenced, and very great: and more- 
over we saw the children of Anak 
there. Amalek dwelleth in the land 
of the South: and the Hittite, and the 
Jebusite, and the Amorite, dwell in 
the mountains, and the Canaanite 
dwelleth by the sea, and along by the 
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And all the congregation lifted up 
their voice, and cried; and the people 
wept that night. And all the children 
of Israel murmured against Moses and 
against Aaron: and the whole congre- 
gation said unto them, Would God 
that we had died in the land of 
Egypt! or would God we had died in 
this wilderness (xiv. I, 2)! Then 
Moses and Aaron fell on their faces 
before all the assembly of the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel. And 
Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh, which were of them 
that spied out the land, rent their 
clothes: and they spake unto all the 
congregation of the children of 
Israel, saying, The land which we 
passed through to spy it out, is an 
exceeding good land (vss. 5-7). But 
all the congregation bade stone them 
with stones. And the glory of the 
Lord appeared in the tent of meeting 
unto all the children of Israel (vs. 10). 
And the Lord spake unto Moses and 
unto Aaron, saying, how long shall I 
bear with this evil congregation, 
which murmur against me? I have 
heard the murmurings of the children 



side of Jordan. And Caleb stilled the 
people before Moses, and said, Let 
us go up at once and possess it; for 
we are well able to overcome it. But 
the men that went up with him said, 
We be not able to go up against this 
people, for they are stronger than we 
(vss. 26 b — 32). And all the people 
that we saw in it are men of great 
stature. And there we saw the Ne- 
philim, the sons of Anak, which come 
of the Nephilim: and we were in our 
own sight as grasshoppers, and so 
were we in their sight (vss. 32 b — 33). 
[And the children of Israel rebelled 
against the commandment of the 
Lord, and murmured in their tents, 
and said,] Wherefore doth the Lord 
bring us unto this land, to fall by the 
sword? Our wives and our little ones 
shall be a prey: were it not better 
for us to return into Egypt? And 
they said one to another, Let us make 
a captain, and let us return into 
Egypt (xiv. 3, 4). (But Moses said,) 
If the Lord delight in us, then will he 
bring us into this land, and give it 
unto us; a land which floweth with 
milk and honey. Only rebel not 
against the Lord, neither fear ye the 
people of the land: for their defence 
is removed from over them, and the 
Lord is with us: fear them not (vss. 
8, 9; cf. Deut. i. 29-31). 



And the Lord said unto Moses, How 
long will this people despise me? and 
how long will they not believe in me, 
for all the signs which I have wrought 
among them? I will smite them with 
the pestilence, and disinherit them, 
and will make of thee a nation greater 
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of Israel, which they murmur against 
me. Say unto them, As I live, saith 
the Lord, surely as ye have spoken 
in mine ears, so will I do to you: 
your carcases shall fall in this wilder- 
ness; and all that were numbered of 
you, according to your whole number, 
from twenty years old and upward, 
which have murmured against me, 
surely ye shall not come into the 
land, concerning which I lifted up my 
hand that I would make you dwell 
therein, save Caleb the son of Je- 
phunneh: and Joshua the son of Nun. 

(But your little ones, which ye said should 
be a prey, them will I bring in, and they 
shall know the land which ye have rejected.) 

But as for you, your carcases shall fall 
in this wilderness. And your children 
shall be wanderers in the wilderness 
forty years, and shall bear your whore- 
doms, until your carcases be con- 
sumed in the wilderness. After the 
number of the days in which ye spied 
out the land, even forty years, for 
every day a year, shall ye bear your 
iniquities, even forty years, and ye 
shall know my alienation. I the Lord 
have spoken, surely this will I do un- 
to all this evil congregation, that are 
gathered together against me: in this 
wilderness they shall be consumed, 
and there they shall die. And the 
men which Moses sent to spy out the 
land, who returned, and made all the 
congregation to murmur against him, 
by bringing up an evil report against 
the land, even those men that did 
bring up an evil report against the 
land, died by the plague before the 
Lord. But Joshua the son of Nun, 
and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, re- 
mained alive of those men that went 
to spy out the land (vss. 26-38). 



and mightier than they. And Moses 
said unto the Lord, Then the Egyp- 
tians shall hear it: for thou brought- 
est up this people in thy might from 
among them; and they will tell it to 
the inhabitants of this land: they have 
heard that thou Lord art in the midst 
of this people; for thou Lord art seen 
face to face, and thy cloud standeth 
over them in a pillar of cloud by day, 
and in a pillar of fire by night Now 
if thou shalt kill this people as one 
man, then the nations that have heard 
the fame of thee will speak, saying, 
Because the Lord was not able to 
bring this people into the land which 
he sware unto them, therefore hath 
he slain them in the wilderness. And 
now, I pray thee, let the power of the 
Lord be great, according as thou hast 
spoken, saying, The Lord is slow to 
anger, plenteous in mercy, forgiving 
iniquity, and transgression, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty , 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, upon the third and 
upon the fourth generation. Pardon, 
I pray thee, the iniquity of this peo- 
ple, according to the greatness of thy 
mercy, and according as thou hast 
forgiven this people, from Egypt 
even until now. And the Lord said, 
I have pardoned according to thy 
word: but in very deed, as I live, and 
as all the earth shall be filled with 
the glory of the Lord; because all 
those men which have seen my glory, 
and my signs which I wrought in 
Egypt and in the wilderness, yet 
have tempted me these ten times, 
and have not hearkened unto my 
voice; surely they shall not see the 
land which I sware unto their fathers. 
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neither shall any of them that de- 
spised me see it: 

(But your little ones, which ye said should 
be a prey, them will I bring in, and they shall 
know the land which ye have rejected, vs. 31. ) 

and my servant Caleb, because he 
had another spirit, and hath fol- 
lowed me fully, him will I bring into 
the land whereinto he went; and his 
seed shall possess it. Now the Amal- 
ekite and the Canaanite dwell in the 
valley: to-morrow turn ye, and get 
you into the wilderness by the way to 
the Red Sea (vss. 1 1-25). 

And Moses told these words unto 
all the children of Israel; and the 
people mourned greatly. And they 
rose up early in the morning, and got 
them up to the top of the mountain, 
saying, Lo, we be here, and we will 
go up into the place which the Lord 
hath promised: for we have sinned. 
And Moses said, wherefore now do ye 
transgress the commandment of the 
Lord, seeing it shall not prosper? Go 
not up, for the Lord is not among you; 
that ye be not smitten down before 
your enemies. . . . But they presumed 
to go up to the top of the mountain: 
nevertheless the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, and Moses departed not 
out of the camp. Then the Amalek- 
ite came down, and the Canaanite 
which dwelt in that mountain, and 
smote them and beat them down, 
even to Hormah (vss. 30-45). 

Should the reader fancy that the above analysis is stuff and 
nonsense, and that equally good results can be juggled out of 
modern authors, let him try it, for example, on three or four 
pages of Gibbon's Rome, or Macaulay's England. To lavish 
sarcasm on the shrewdness of critics for confining their superfine 
acuteness to ancient documents written in dead languages, instead 
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of attacking modern authors, where common people can follow 
them, is begging the question, since the very point at issue is 
the claim that these ancient documents are amalgamations, and 
are not homogeneous compositions like modern histories. The 
reader will notice furthermore that the above analysis is not 
made from a dead language, but simply from the English 
text. 

As a matter of convenience in referring to these narratives we 
have designated them P and JE, the terms commonly used to 
designate the Hexateuchal documents to which they are sup- 
posed respectively to belong. If at first sight some of the par- 
titions seem arbitrary, the justification will appear presently. 

On comparing these narratives with each other, it is perceived 
at once that P, although the shorter, is the basis which is extended 
by the incorporation of JE. In prosecuting the comparison no 
account will be taken of linguistic peculiarities, or of differences 
in literary style. These things, apparent even in a translation, 
are important, but must be relegated to specialists. 

I. The narratives agree in stating 

( a ) That the Israelites, having reached the southern borders 
of Palestine, sent out twelve men, one from each tribe, to bring 
back a report of the land. 

( b ) That the spies effected an entrance into the land, and 
made more or less extensive explorations. 

( c ) That a large majority brought back an evil report. 

( d ) That a small minority brought back a good report. 

( e ) That the children of Israel, in consequence of the evil 
report brought in by so large a majority, lost confidence in their 
leaders and murmured bitterly against them. 

( f ) That the minority of the spies endeavored to quiet the 
alarm of the people, and to restrain them from precipitate 01 
rebellious action. 

(") That the Lord regarded the murmurings of the people as 
a grievous sin against himself. 

( :i ) That the Lord's anger was kindled against them to such 
a degree that he threatened to destroy them in the wilderness. 
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(') That Moses interceded for them. 

( J ) That the whole " congregation " of Israel, i. e., those from 
twenty years old and upward, having shown by their pusillanimous 
conduct their unfitness to enter the promised land, were turned 
back into the wilderness to die. 

( k ) That exception was made in the case of one or two spies 
who had remained faithful, and to whom was extended the priv- 
ilege of entering at length the good land. 

We see, accordingly, that every essential particular is men- 
tioned in both narratives, and consequently that in every essen- 
tial particular they are in full harmony. 

II. Variations; not necessarily inconsistencies, but for the 
most part additional details given in one or the other narrative. 

( a ) A wider induction of facts than is afforded by the pas- 
sage under consideration reveals throughout P a strong priestly 
tendency ; JE, on the contrary, exhibits an equally marked pro- 
phetic aspect. In harmony with these characteristics, we see 
that P, in the narrative before us, co-ordinates Aaron with Moses. 
The spies return to Moses and to Aaron, the people murmur 
against Moses and against Aaron, both intercede for the con- 
gregation, and the Lord addresses both. Aaron, as the head of 
the priestly order, is exalted into absolute equality with Moses. 
JE, on the other hand, does not mention Aaron. Moses the 
prophet, appears in exclusive and unapproachable dignity. 

('") P represents Moses as giving only general directions "to 
spy out the land." JE records a very full and picturesque 
charge. 

( c ) In P, who is always statistical and chronological, the 
names of all the spies and their several tribes are given, together 
with the length of their absence, forty days. JE gives no list of 
names and states no specific time. 

( d ) P represents both Joshua and Caleb as trying to calm 
the people. JE speaks of Caleb alone. The ground of assur- 
ance urged by the two is different from that urged by the one. 

( e ) P, but not JE, tells how the people were upon the point 
of stoning Joshua and Caleb. 
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( f ) P represents the people as murmuring against Moses 
and Aaron, JE as murmuring against the Lord. 

( g ) P, but not JE, records the fact that the glory of the Lord 
flashed forth from the door of the tent of meeting. 

( h ) P, but not JE, informs us that the unfaithful spies were 
slain at once by a pestilence, whereby the Lord vindicates not 
only himself, but Moses and Aaron, against whom the people 
had murmured. 

(') P makes the return to the desert a definite period of forty 
years, corresponding to the number of days that the spies had 
been absent. JE again gives no specific time. 

( J ) JE, but not P, represents God as commanding the people 
to return on the morrow into the wilderness. 

( k ) JE, but not P, mentions the tardy repentance of the 
people, their rebellious obstinacy in attempting to force their 
way, in defiance of the Lord's word, into the promised land, and 
their defeat by the Amalekites. 

(') From the parallel narrative in Deut. i. 19-46, it seems 
probable that JE contained further particulars about the people 
trying, by means of tears after their defeat, to change the Lord's 
mind ; but failing in this they continued to abide in Kadesh 
"many days," — an exhibition perhaps of fresh disobedience 
(cf. Num. xiv. 25 and Deut. i. 40). 

The above variations suggest that the two narratives are not 
only distinct, but derived from independent sources, and that 
they embody different lines of tradition. That this is the case 
will appear conclusively when we consider 

III. Their incongruities ; these are not mere variations arising 
from the fact that one narrative supplies data omitted by the 
other, but manifest contradictions between the details them- 
selves. 

( a ) As already noted, both P and JE represent the children 
of Israel as journeying northward from Sinai until they reach the 
borders of Palestine. Here, preparatory to entering, they 
encamp, according to P, in the wilderness of Paran, but according 
to JE, at Kadesh or Kadesh-barnea. From these places respect- 
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ively the spies are despatched. That " the wilderness of Paran " 
and " Kadesh " are not two names for the same locality is con- 
clusively proved by the fact that P locates Kadesh in the wil- 
derness of Zin (Num. xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51); that he 
distinguishes between the wilderness of Paran, south of Hebron, 
and the wilderness of Zin, south of the Dead Sea, is clear from 
the fact that after the episode of the spies in the wilderness of 
Paran, Israel's next move, according to P, is into the wilderness 
of Zin (Num. xx. 1), which the spies also crossed before enter- 
ing into the land (Num. xiii. 21). 

( b ) According to P's account, the spies are sent out in obedi- 
ence to a direct command of the Lord, as if he desired to 
strengthen the hearts of the people for the task of the conquest 
by giving them a report of the goodness of the land. In har- 
mony with this is the absence of any personal directions from 
Moses, who simply charges them "to spy out the land." If we 
supply the omitted opening of JE from the Deuteronomist (who 
in every essential variation, and often word for word follows JE 
and not P, and who is confirmed by the direct narrative of JE in 
Num. xxii. 8), it appears that the idea of sending out the spies 
originated with the people, and that Moses, greatly pleased with 
it, exhorts the men to obtain just the kind of information that 
would be indispensably necessary for a leader about to invade a 
hostile country. The Lord seems not to have been consulted, 
as neither Moses nor the people seem to have thought of any 
possibility of sin in the matter. However plausible the usual 
suggestion of commentators, " that the measure received the 
special sanction of God, who granted their request at once as a 
trial and a punishment for their distrust," it must be borne in mind 
that the narrative conveys not the remotest hint of such a motive 
on the part of the Lord. Nor is there the slightest sign of popular 
distrust until after the spies have returned. 

( c ) P represents the spies as moving eastward from the desert 
of Paran into the desert of Zin, south of the Dead Sea (xiii. 21), 
thus avoiding the native tribes, who, as we know, were watching 
the movements of the Israelites and prepared to resist their 
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advance northward (xiv. 43; cf. Deut. i. 44). From Zin the spies 
explore the land thoroughly as far north as Rehob, to the 
entering in of Hamath, i. e., as far north of Damascus as 
Damascus itself is north of Jerusalem. JE, on the contrary, 
represents them as setting out from the then well-known 
Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin, and moving northward through 
the " Negeb," the south borderland as far as Hebron. Terrified 
at the sight of the Anakim who dwelt there, they return, carrying 
with them specimens of the fruit gathered by the way. In the 
former case the scouts must have travelled at least 800 miles, 
going and returning, which, at an average rate of twenty miles a 
day, would have consumed the forty days. In the latter case 
the journey could easily have been performed in ten days. 

( d ) Naturally, according to P, the spies return to the camp 
in the wilderness of Paran, while, according to JE, they return 
to Kadesh. This clears up the extraordinary topographical 
notice in verse 26, where the spies are said to return "unto the 
wilderness of Paran to Kadesh." The confusion is removed the 
moment we discover here the end of one fragment and the be- 
ginning of another, belonging to two independent narratives 
which were loosely welded into one by a writer who supposed 
that "the wilderness of Paran" and "Kadesh" were only different 
names for the same place. 

It may be remarked in passing that probably the most per- 
plexing topographical notices in the Old Testament are those 
relating to Kadesh. So long as a single narrative is postulated, 
the difficulty of satisfactorily locating it is simply insurmountable. 
The existence of two independent narratives, if granted, greatly 
simplifies, if it does not wholly solve, the problem, since it 
removes Kadesh from the wilderness of Paran, and locates it 
definitely in the wilderness of Zin, a short distance from Mount 
Hor, "in the edge of the land of Edom" (Num. xxxiii. 36, 37; 
xx. 22). 

( e ) The spies, according to P, came back from Hamath 
empty handed, and with an evil report. "It is a land that eateth - 
up the inhabitants thereof' (cf. Lev. xxvi. 38), i. e., an exceed- 
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ingly undesirable land whose inhabitants are consumed by pre- 
vailing pestilences, or by devastating wars. That the majority 
reported the land as impoverished and unfruitful, is also implied 
in the vehement protest of the minority, that it is "an exceeding 
good land." The exact contrary is the report according to JE. 
So far from being impoverished, the land "floweth with milk and 
honey." Its extraordinary productiveness was evidenced by the 
exuberance of its fruits and by the physical development of the 
inhabitants. It was a most desirable land, but, alas, unconquer- 
able ! The people were giants, the cities impregnable. 

That the spies, according to JE, did not penetrate beyond 
Hebron seems corroborated by their mentioning only the native 
tribes of southern Palestine (vs. 29). 

( f ) In harmony with these reports are the impressions pro- 
duced upon the people. In one case they are in a passion at 
having been lured away from Egypt by promises of a richer 
land (xiv. 2) ; in the other, they are terror-stricken at the thought 
of perishing in such an unequal contest, and resolve to return at 
once to Egypt (xiv. 3, 4). 

( g ) P represents two of the scouts, Joshua and Caleb, as 
faithful (xiv. 6, 30, 38) ; JE seems to know only of the fidelity of 
Caleb (xiii. 30, 31; xiv. 24, cf. Deut. 1 : 36). * Each of the nar- 
ratives, moreover, is self-consistent in stating the grounds on 
which Joshua and Caleb, on the one hand, and Caleb alone, on 
the other, seek to restore confidence to the people: in the former 
instance by contradicting the slander of the ten as to the poverty 
of the land (xiv. 7) ; and in the latter by emphasizing the abundant 
ability of the Israelites to conquer it (xiii. 30). 

( h ) The intercession of Moses and Aaron in P is prompted 
by the anger and despair of the people. They fall on their faces 
before all the assembly of the congregation (xiv. 5), who rush 
upon them with stones ; they are rescued from the fury of the 
people by the fiery manifestation of Jehovah (xiv. 10), who at 

1 Note how the Deuteronomist, in full harmony with JE, asserts indeed that Joshua 
also shall go into the promised land (i. 38); but the reason assigned for this special favoi 
is, not any connection with the spies, but his relation to Moses as his present colleague 
and future successor. 
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once announces his judgment on the "congregation," and 
executes swift vengeance on the unfaithful spies (vss. 36-38). In 
JE, contrariwise, Moses faces the disheartened people with a lofty 
plea for confidence in the Lord, and with exhortation not to rebel 
against him by turning back (vss. 8, 9). Moses prostrates him- 
self, not before the congregation, but before the Lord ("I fell 
down before the Lord forty days and forty nights," Deut. ix. 25) 
and pleads for their pardon. The sentence of annihilation is 
commuted, and on the morrow they are ordered back into the 
wilderness. 

Are there any facts which tend to break the force of the 
above analysis? Only two in the body of the narrative — the 
apparent misplacement of xiv. 31, which, being an almost word 
for word repetition of JE in vs. 3, and entirely out of harmony with 
the rest of P, seems to belong to JE between verses 23 and 24 
where it exactly fits in; and the use of "them" for "him" in 
xiii. 26. The occurrence of "him" in the very next verse, "and 
they told him," i. e., Moses, and not "them," Moses and Aaron, 
seems to show that the singular was used in the 26th verse 
also but was changed to conform it to the first part of the 
verse. 

Outside these chapters there area few apparently adverse points 
which may be noted. In Num. xxxii. 7-13 occurs a summary 
of JE's narrative of the mission of the spies in which Joshua's 
name is coupled with that of Caleb. Several of P's characteristic 
details are referred to, such as "from twenty years old and 
upward," and "he made them wander in the wilderness forty 
years." In Josh. xiv. 6-15, Caleb, according to the promise of 
Moses, claims Hebron as his possession. From beginning to 
end the paragraph is in full harmony with JE, except the phrase 
" and concerning thee " in vs. 6, referring to Joshua. The rest 
of the narrative not only omits all reference to Joshua, but seems 
really to exclude him from the company of the spies, as when 
Caleb, addressing Joshua himself, says (vs. 8), " Nevertheless, my 
brethren, that went up with me, made the heart of the people 
melt ; but I wholly followed the Lord my God." 

Thus far the reader has been asked to consider facts only, 
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whose value and significance he can estimate for himself. At 
this point a few questions suggesting further lines of thought 
may be permitted : 

( a ) If it be conceded that Num. xiii-xiv embodies two 
amalgamated narratives, what bearing has this fact on the Mosaic 
authorship ? In Genesis Moses may easily have availed himself 
of pre-existent documents, since he was sketching a distant past. 
Hence the composite character of Genesis is conceded in some 
measure by the most conservative scholars. But if Moses wrote 
the rest of the Pentateuch, how shall we explain the fact that, in 
relating one of the most critical and momentous events of his 
own life in which he was the leading actor, he weaves together 
two distinct and contradictory narratives. If this story as we 
have it is a mosaic, can it be Mosaic ? No one questions that 
God could have inspired him to record history after this fashion, 
but did he ? 

( b ) After Moses had spent considerable time at Kadesh (some 
think the greater part of the forty years in the wilderness), did he 
know where Kadesh was situated, or did he not? If Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, how shall we account for the fact that it has 
been found "so difficult to group satisfactorily all the passages 
in which mention is made of Kadesh around this [Robinson's 
identification with Ain-el-Weibeh] or any other one spot, that 
some commentators and geographers have assumed that two 
distinct places must bear the name in the Bible ?" (Speaker's 
Commentary). How account for the fact, that when Num. 
xiii-xiv are resolved into two stories, this otherwise insoluble 
problem turns out to be a simple contradiction in the com- 
ponent narratives ? 

( c ) Attention is called to the close correspondence between 
the Deuteronomist and JE. This dependence on JE is con- 
spicuous in all the Deuteronomic narratives. If Numbers in its 
present form is homogeneous and is written by Moses, how does 
it happen that the Deuteronomist in his constant references to 
the events of the wilderness invariably conforms the substance 
of his narratives, except occasional words and phrases, to that 
part of Numbers which critics have distinguished as JK. 
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( d ) If the Deuteronomist quoted from JE alone, and not 
from the united PJE in its present form, does it indicate that in 
his time the two had not yet been united, or possibly that P, the 
"priestly" element, including the whole Levitical Legislation, did 
not yet exist ? 

( e ) If it is conceded that Num. xiii.-xiv. contain two distinct 
narratives, then it must be remembered that these are merely 
parts of two documents, that have been welded together through- 
out the entire Hexateuch. Would not a compiler feel con- 
strained, as a matter of superficial consistency, to introduce into 
the material, absorbed from either document, occasional words 
and phrases that would remove flagrant discords ? In other 
words, would it not be natural to expect in passages from JE, 
like Num. xxxii. 7-13, Josh. xiv. 6-15, just such harmonistic 
additions as actually appear? 

If the facts, presented in this paper, are real facts, i. e., if the 
story of the spies is composed of two independent stories woven 
together, then let it be understood that these facts are only 
one series of a thousand, all pointing in the direction of the above 
inquiries. If they are facts, they cannot be laughed out of court, 
or frowned out of countenance. They must be dealt with 
honestly and fairly by those who have candor and patience enough 
to master at least the elements of Biblical criticism. It is neither 
wise nor safe to fortify ourselves against them by the daily 
prayer of a pugnacious theologian of the reformation-period — 
Imple me, Domine, odio hereticorum. 



